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tiones," of which the following are specimens : " Why do not plants spring 
from water, air or fire as they do from earth ? " ; " Why do some animal's 
ruminate and others not?" ;"Why do some animals see more clearly by 
night than by day ? " ; " Why men of good abilities have weak memories, 
and the converse ?" ;" How is it that sound is its passage makes its way 
through any obstacle whatever ?";" Why the fingers are of unequal 
length? " ; " How the globe is supported in the middle of the air? " ; " If a 
hole were made straight through the earth in what direction would a stone 
project into it fall? ", and so on, and so on. 

I have not thought it worth while to read the book through, but a glance 
at some of the answers to the questions seems to indicate that the ideas 
with which Adelard operates are those Greek notions which are familiar to 
us from Aristotle and Galen, such as the four elements, the four primary 
qualities, the four humors of which human and animal bodies are composed, 
etc., etc. The editor and translator deserves credit for having gone to the 
trouble of translating and editing these inaccessible texts, which may mean 
more to the historian of mediaeval scientific notions than to the student of 
philosophy, mediaeval or otherwise. 

Isaac Husik. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

An Analysis of Certain Theories of Truth. By George Boas. Berkeley, 
California, University of California Publications in Philosophy, 1921, 
Vol. 2, No. 6, pp. 187-200. 

This essay offers a critical analysis of the theories implied in certain 
typical attitudes toward truth. Although these theories have been only 
incompletely formulated historically, they are here rounded out into systems 
of theoretical import with their presuppositions and implications clearly 
set forth. The author groups the theories under discussion as subjective 
theories of truth, relational theories and voluntaristic theories. Under the 
first head, he discusses logical hedonism and the view of truth as " the 
irresistible " ; under the second, the correspondence theory of truth, truth as 
formal consistency, and truth as coherence in a " significant whole " ; and 
under the final head, he presents the voluntaristic views of a group of 
thinkers, chief among whom are Royce and Dewey. In estimating these 
respective theories, the author assumes the validity of four criteria : a satis- 
factory theory of truth must be self -critical ; it must not presuppose any 
specific metaphysics, psychology or epistemology (although it must ' pre- 
suppose ordinary logic') ; it must account for falsity; and it must be such 
that it can be applied. In his treatment of an admittedly difficult problem 
(for the problem of truth is certainly that) and in his interweaving of 
exposition and critical argument, Mr. Boas displays considerable mastery 
and acumen. The subjective theories of truth are rejected, broadly speaking, 
because they presuppose a sensationalistic psychology and an affective theory 
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of mind. The views that consider truth as determined by a relation meet 
the same fate; they are discarded for various reasons, chief among them 
being that each theory is discovered to be based upon its own peculiar inter- 
pretation of relations. The voluntaristic theory of truth, however, is ac- 
cepted and defended by the author. It is called "voluntaristic" apparently 
because it describes knowledge as selective and as involving so many plans 
of action, while the truth or falsity of knowledge is tested by its successful 
application in practice. " Of all the countless things that can be said 
about truth, there is one thing in particular that we want when we ask, 
' What is truth ? ' It is the assumption of this essay that this thing is 
information not so much about the metaphysical status of truth but about 
its behavior in daily life. . . . We want a statement in empirical terms of 
its habitat and genesis and, since it is a norm of knowledge, we want it to 
be a norm which we can apply" (p. 258). Applicability is put before every- 
thing else as a requirement of truth; and it is the voluntaristic theory, 
which not only meets this requirement most satisfactorily, but a 'so ' justi- 
fies ' the assumption earlier in the essay of the validity of the other criteria 
by showing that they conduce to make the meaning of truth clear and 
practical. 

All knowledge, according to this theory, consists in the interpretation of 
' signs.' Signs are " anything which has meaning." These signs differ 
from each other in structure ; thus both " red " and " red is a color " are 
signs, but the former loses all meaning when considered in isolation, while 
the latter has some meaning as long as the copula is known. The latter 
class of signs are the only objects of knowledge (p. 269). All knowledge, 
both theoretical (descriptive) and practical, proceeds by experimentation 
with these signs, by interpreting them in terms of our particular interests 
and by using them as guides to action. Whatever is certain in knowledge 
is simply what has so far stood every test that we can devise for it. 

The attempt to develop such an experimental theory of truth, which at 
the same time rejects immediate knowledge as a criterion and places the 
claims of logic over those of psychologism, is certainly worth while — if only 
as an experiment. And acknowledgment of its worth as an experiment is 
presumably all that Mr. Boas would ask for his theory. To those, how- 
ever, like the present reviewer, who cannot accept his estimate of truth as a 
mere function of ' knowledge-getting ' or his account of knowledge as the 
progressive interpretation of our particular interests through experiment, the 
voluntaristic theory must ultimately seem to fail because of its denial of 
the absolute and apodictic character of truth as a principle. 

Marie Collins Swabey. 
Houston, Texas. 



